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Wisconsin Unemployment Insurance Law 


Wisconsin has the distinction of being the first state in 
the United States to establish unemployment insurance. 
The underlying principle of the law is that industry 
should bear the cost of unemployment, with a view to 
preventing it as workmen’s compensation laws have 
tended to prevent accidents. 


Employers are to have an opportunity until July 1, 
1933, to fulfil the purposes of the act without legal com- 
pulsion. If by June 1, 1933, the employers who employ 
altogether not less than 175,000 employes have voluntarily 
established plans which comply with the provisions of the 
act, the compulsory system provided by the act shall not 
take effect. Otherwise it shall take effect July 1, 1933. 


The preamble to the act is very unusual. It declares 
that “unemployment in Wisconsin has become an urgent 
public problem, gravely affecting the health, morals and 
welfare of the people of this state. The burden of irregu- 
lar employment now falls directly and with crushing force 
on the unemployed worker and his family, and results 
also in an excessive drain on agencies for private charity 
and for public relief. The decreased and irregular pur- 
chasing power of wage earners in turn vitally affects the 
livelihood of farmers, merchants and manufacturers, re- 
sults in a decreased demand for their products, and thus 
tends partially to paralyze the economic life of the entire 
state. In good times and in bad times unemployment is 
a heavy social cost, now paid mainly by wage earners. 
Industrial and business units in Wisconsin should pay at 
least a part of this social cost, caused by their own irregu- 
lar operation... . 


“A more adequate system of free public employment 
offices should be provided, at the expense of employers, 
to place workers more efficiently and to shorten the 
periods between jobs. Education and retraining of work- 
ers during their unemployment should be encouraged. 
Governmental construction providing emergency relief 
through work and wages should be stimulated.” 


All those who employ 10 or more persons are regarded 
under the act as employers. Farm laborers, personal and 
domestic servants, those employed on a governmental 
relief project, elected and appointed public officers, those 
employed by a governmental unit on a salary basis, teach- 
ers in public and private schools and in colleges and uni- 
versities, those registered at a district public employment 
office as “part time” workers and those employed in log- 
ging operations and in interstate transportation by rail- 
roads are not included under the act. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Each employer is required to pay into an unemployment 
reserve fund two per cent of his annual payroll until his 
fund amounts to $55 per employe. Thereafter he must 
pay one per cent until the fund amounts to $75 per em- 
ploye. Contributions then cease. In computing the 
annual payroll those who receive a wage or salary of 
$300 or more per month, and those who are employed on 
a contractual basis for a fixed period at a fixed monthly 
salary which aggregates $1,500 in 12 months or less, are 
excluded. The payrolls and hours worked must be re- 
ported to the commission by the employer in a sworn 
statement and his records may be inspected by the 
commission. 


Employers are prohibited from deducting from wages 
any portion of the contributions which they are required 
to pay and no agreement by an employe or by a group of 
employes to pay any portion shal] be valid. However, 
these provisions do not prohibit arrangements whereby 
employes “freely agree to make contributions to a fund 
for the purpose of unemployment compensation additional 
to the benefits” provided by the act. 


The unemployment reserve fund is administered by 
the state but a separate account is kept for each employer 
unless two or more employers in the same industry or 
locality desire to poo] their funds in order to regularize 
employment by cooperative activity. If any employer 
defaults in his payments they may be collected by a civil 
action in the name of the state, the employer must pay 
the costs of the action and he is liable for 12 per cent 
interest on the funds due. In case of bankruptcy unpaid 
claims for unemployment benefit have the same prefer- 
ence as is accorded claims for workmen’s accident com- 
pensation. 


Each employer is also required to contribute to an un- 
employment administration fund two-tenths of one per 
cent per annum of his payroll. This fund is used by the 
commission for expenses incurred in administering the 
act and the rate contributed by any one class of employers 
may be lowered by the commission to a point where it 
will meet the cost of services to that class. The commis- 
sion may use the fund not only for the general expenses 
of administration but for the conduct of public employ- 
ment offices, to encourage the regularization of employ- 
ment, to pay the compensation and expenses of appeal 
boards arid the expenses of advisory employment commit- 
tees, and to pay allowances to localities which stimulate 
vocational education “during unemployment.” 


~ 
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BENEFITS 


No employe is eligible to benefits for partial or total 
unemployment unless he has been a resident of the state 
for two years and unless he has been gainfully employed 
in the state for 40 weeks in a two-year period. He must 
have been physically able and available for work at the 
call of his employer. An employe is deemed partially 
unemployed in any calendar week and is at once eligible 
for benefits for partial unemployment when his week’s 
wages are less than the amount of weekly benefit to which 
he would be entitled if totally unemployed. A totally 
unemployed employe is eligible for benefits for each week 
of total unemployment occurring subsequent to a waiting 
period of two weeks. 

An employe is not entitled to benefits (a) if he has 
lost his employment through misconduct, (b) if he left 
his employment “voluntarily without good cause attribu- 
table to the employer,” (c) if he is unemployed because 
a trade dispute is “‘still in active progress in the establish- 
ment in which he was employed,” (d) if he is unemployed 
‘because of an act of God affecting his place of employ- 
ment,” (e) if he received in wages $1,500 or more during 
the 12 months preceding the date on which he became 
totally unemployed, (f) if he is ordinarily self-employed, 
has been employed at temporary work for less than five 
months and can “reasonably return to his self-employ- 
ment,” (g) “if he attended a school, college or university 
in the last preceding school term, and has been employed 
by his employer only during the customary summer vaca- 
tion of schools, colleges and universities,’ or (h) if he 
has refused to accept suitable employment when offered 
him or has failed to apply for suitable employment when 
notified by the district public employment office. Suitable 
employment is defined as “employment in his usual em- 
ployment or other employment for which he is reasonably 
fitted, regardless of whether it is subject to this chapter 
[employment covered by the law]; provided such em- 
ployment is in the vicinity of his residence or last employ- 
ment, and gives him wages at least equal to his weekly 
benefit for total unemployment or provides him work for 
at least half the number of hours normally worked as full 
time in such occupation or establishment; and provided, 
further, that whenever in any specific case the commis- 
sion finds that it is impracticable to apply any of the fore- 
going standards, the commission may apply any standard 
reasonably calculated to determine what is suitable em- 
ployment.” 

However an employe is not required to accept employ- 
ment and does not forfeit his rights to benefits by refus- 
ing work when (a) the situation is vacant because of a 
trade dispute, or (b) the wages, hours and working con- 
ditions offered are not those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality “or are such as tend to depress wages and 
working conditions.” 

An employe eligible for total unemployment benefits 
receives $10 a week “or 50 per cent of his average weekly 
wage, whichever is lower; except that when 50 per cent 
of such wage is less than $5.00 a benefit of $5.00 a week 
shall be paid.” The benefit for partial unemployment in 
any week is “the difference between the eligible employe’s 
actual wages for the week and the weekly benefit to which 
he would be entitled if totally unemployed.” An employe 
can receive benefits for only 10 weeks in a year. This is 
the maximum for total unemployment or total and par- 
tial unemployment combined. 

An employer’s reserve fund is liable for benefits to an 
employe in the ratio of one week of total unemployment 


benefit (or an equivalent amount of partial unemploy- 
ment benefit) to each 4 weeks of employment within the 
52 weeks preceding the date on which the employe last 
performed services for the employer. But no liability 
exists unless the employe has been employed more than 
2 weeks, or in the case of a salaried employe, unless he 
has been employed more than one month during the pre- 
ceding year. No liability exists for unemployment which 
occurs more than 6 months after the employe last per- 
formed services. Furthermore, an employer’s fund is not 
liable beyond the current resources of the fund. Liability 
of an employer’s fund is reduced according to a fixed 
schedule, in accordance with its resources. An employe 
who has not been a resident of the state for 2 years and 
has not been gainfully employed in the state 40 weeks 
within 2 years participates in the plan, but on a smaller 
scale than resident employes. 

The law further provides that an eligible unemployed 
person “may be recommended by the superintendent of 
the district employment office to attend vocational or 
other school during his unemployment. If he attends 
school under conditions approved by such superintendent 
and does satisfactory work in his classes he shall be eligi- 
ble for an additional benefit of one dollar per week, to be 
paid from the administration fund. The education shall 
be furnished at public expense and any fee which may 
customarily be charged for attendance at such classes 
must be paid by the town, village or city in which such 
employe resides.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLAIMS 


Claims for benefits must be filed with the superintend- 
ent of the district public employment office, or with a 
deputy appointed by the commission, in accordance with 
rules prescribed by the commission. If either the claim- 
ant or the employer is dissatisfied with the settlement, an 
appeal may be taken to the district appeal board composed 
of “one employer or representative’ of employers, one 
employe or representative of employes, and one person 
who is not an employer, employe or representative of 
either.” Decisions of the district appeal board are re- 
viewable by the commission. The decision of the com- 
mission is subject to judicial review on the same grounds 
as in the case of workmen’s compensation. 

No agreement by an employe to waive his claim for 
benefit is valid, no claim is assignable before payment, 
= benefits awarded are not subject to attachment for 

ebts. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The power of the Industrial Commission to administer 
the act includes authority to adopt and enforce rules 
and regulations, to appoint and employ persons necessary 
for administration, to establish employment districts and 
public employment offices, to appoint appeal boards and 
advisory employment committees, and to promote the 
regularization of employment in enterprises, industries, 
localities, and the state. It may seek the advice and aid 
of advisory employment committees and employ experts 
to carry on investigations and research for the preven- 
tion of unemployment. The law is adequately reinforced 
by penalties. 


Private Reserve Funps 
Any employer who guarantees, under a plan approved 
by the commission, to furnish his employes 42 weeks of 


work or wages for a one-year period or who establishes 
a system of benefits under which he pays amounts equal 
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to or greater than those provided by the act may be 
exempted from its provisions. But no employer or group 
of employers is permitted to insure the liability to pay 
henefits or wages in any insurance company. The em- 
ployer must keep accounts which show the proportion of 
contributions which he and his employes pay and the com- 
mission may require that employes have representatives 
of their own choosing which shall participate in the direct 
administration of the plan. The commission may also 
require an employer or group of employers to furnish 
adequate security to assure the payment of promised 
benefits or wages, “including the setting up of proper 
reserves.” 


When a plan is once approved by the commission it 
hecomes a contract between an employer and his employes 
which cannot be abandoned or modified without the ap- 
proval of the commission. Any time after five years from 
the date at which the law went into effect “the commis- 
sion may, on the petition of any interested party, or on 
its own motion, and after public hearing, modify any such 
plan to conform to the standards then provided by the law 
for approved voluntary unemployment benefit plans.” 
Every exempted employer must contribute to the admin- 
istration fund two-tenths of one per cent of his yearly 
payroll. 

A bill modeled along much the same lines as the Wis- 
consin law is now before the legislature of New York 
State. Last year bills similar to the Wisconsin law were 
introduced in 20 state legislatures. In 1933, 40 state legis- 
latures will meet and doubtless the movement for unem- 
ployment insurance will gain increasing headway. 


Comparative Costs of Living 


In 1929 the Ford Motor Company, Ltd., (London) 
asked the International Labor Office for information on 
the relative costs of living in certain European cities in 
which the company had established or proposed to estab- 
lish factories. The company desired to use this informa- 
tion in connection with the establishment of wage scales 
in Europe. It wanted particularly to know the cost of 
living in European cities as compared with that of Detroit. 

The inability of the International Labor Office to under- 
take a special inquiry because of lack of funds brought 
an offer from the Twentieth Century Fund, of which 
Edward A. Filene is president, to defray the cost. There- 
upon the I. L. O. undertook the study in collaboration 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
made a special study of the cost of living among the Ford 
employes at Detroit. 

If the problem had been to determine what it would 
cost an American worker to live in European cities on the 
same scale as in Detroit, it would have been relatively 
simple. But many difficulties were encountered, because 
the habits and conditions of life among European workers 
are so different from workers in Detroit and many facili- 
ties (for example, bathtubs) which Detroit workers enjoy 
are lacking for European workers. 

The survey in Detroit by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showed that the average amount spent 
by workers whose families averaged 4.5 persons was 
about $1,720. This was an average of the expenditures 
of 100 families whose heads had worked approximately 
full time throughout 1929 at the lowest wage scale. The 
minimum wage was $6 a day from 1919 to December, 
1929, when it was raised to $7 a day. (In October, 1931, 
it was reduced to $6 a day.) In 1926 the five-day week 
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was instituted. The average expenditure, $1,720, was 
taken as the basic figure on which computations were 
made for all the other cities. The items of expenditure 
constituted the budget, the comparative cost of which in 
European cities was the subject of quest. 


The I. L. O. points out that “a peculiar feature of the 
Detroit budgets is that though the worker suffered no, or 
practically no, unemployment during the year, he made 
no savings, apart from insurance premiums; in fact, on 
the average, the 100 families showed a small deficit for 
the year. The average premium of about 60 dollars 
formed about 3.4 per cent of his total expenditure and 
represented a premium of about 3 per cent on a sum 
assured of 2,076 dollars. . .. Apart from the life insurance 
mentioned above, the average Detroit worker, as shown 
by the 100 families investigated, made no provision for 
loss of earnings during possible sickness, invalidity, un- 
employment; nor did any statutory provision exist by 
which the employe, the employer, or the community 
should provide for the risk of loss of earnings in these 
respects, and for the old age of himself and his wife, and 
the possible widowhood of his wife or orphanhood of his 
children. Apart from accident compensation, no com- 
pulsory social insurance of any kind exists for the Detroit 
employe. In nearly every European town provisions to 
meet some or all of these contingencies exist, paid for 
partly by the employer, or partly by the employer and 
the state. In one or two of the towns covered, such 
provision is on a generous scale.” Because of the diffi- 
culties of making international comparisons of the cost 
of social insurance this item was not included in the 
European budgets. 

Furthermore, $1,720 is below the income tax exemption 
limit on married workers in the United States whereas 
in all the European cities the expenditure needed to 
furnish the Detroit budget was above the exemption limit. 
Therefore the I. L. O. computed the amount of income 
tax which European workers pay in each of the cities 
studied, and added it to the budget. 


After computing the change in price leveis it was 
discovered that “the level of prices was in January, 1931, 
about 9.8 per cent lower than for the average of 1929.” 
This would reduce the basic figure for Detroit from 
$1,720 to $1,550. 

The computed totals for January, 1931, converted into 
dollars at the rate of exchange then prevailing, and ex- 
pressed as percentages of the corresponding American 
hgure ($1,550), are given in the following tabulation: 


Comparative Comparative 
City Figures City ligures 
99-104 Marseilles ........... 75-81 
Copenhagen .......... 83-91 Rotterdam ........... 65-68 
Helsingiors .......... 83 58 


Only one of the percentages, the upper limit for Stock- 
holm, shows the need for an expenditure higher than in 
Detroit. For several cities it was necessary to state a 
lower and an upper limit because of the difficulties of 
arriving at comparable estimates. 

The study would obviously have been much more sig- 
nificant tf it had been supplemented by a comparative 
study of money wages and real wages now paid. That 
this was not done is attributed by Clarence K. Streit 
(New York 7imes, January 4, 1932) to the opposition of 
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the European employers who are members of the govern- 
ing body of the I. L. O. and who “were so afraid of such 
wage comparisons that they sought to prevent the inquiry 
being made and succeeded in greatly circumscribing it.” 
By authoritative sources in the United States Mr. Streit’s 
statement is characterized as “conservative” and it is 
pointed out that the whole conduct of the investigation 
was beset with difficulties, not only statistical but political. 


However, some indication of comparative money wages 
in the various cities and of the extent to which they fall 
below amounts necessary to furnish a budget comparable 
to that enjoyed by a Ford worker receiving $1,550 is to 
be obtained from data on machinists’ wages collected by 
the International Management Institute. In Column A of 
the following table is stated the amount of money in the 
currencies of the various countries which the I. L. O. 
found necessary to provide the budget of a Ford worker 
earning $1,550. In Column B the actual annual earnings 
of workers are listed. These include social insurance 
items paid by the employer or by the state. 


Monetary 
City Unit A B 

Berlin Rentenmark 5442 to 59i4 3364 (a) 
Copenhagen Danish Kroner 4994 to 5399 4168 (b) 
Stockholm Swedish Kroner 5715 to 6040 3868 (c) 
Helsingfors Finnish Mark 50960 19240 (d) 
Paris French Franc 31595 to 34425 20800 (e) 
Marseilles French Franc 29490 to 31885 16900 (f) 
Antwerp Belgian Franc 34145 to 36495 21370 (g) 
Rotterdam Dutch Florins 2520 to 2630 2140 (h) 
Manchester £ sterling 226.1.0 to 

236.19.0 205.6.8 (i) 
Cork £ sterling 272.4.0 226.7.8 (i) 
Warsaw Zloty . 9340 5858 (j) 
Barcelona Pesetas 9135 3744 (k) 


(a) Piece-work basis time rates. 

(b) Average earnings for normal hours in 1930. 

(c) Average earnings. 

(d) Average earnings in mechanical engineering 1929. 

(e) Predominant time rates Oct. 1930 plus supplement of about 
334 per cent to married workers with two children. 


(£) Average time rates Feb. 1931 plus allowances as for Paris. 


(g) Based on machinist’s wage of F.400 per week plus 2 chil- 
dren allowance of 35 francs per month: in some cases 
machinists took employment at F.360 and F.338 per week. 


(h) Minimum rate fixed by collective agreement Feb. 1931. 
(i) Piece-work basis time rates. 

(j) Actual earnings. 

(k) Normal time rates. 


For example, this table used in conjunction with the 
other table shows that a machinist in Helsingfors requires 
a wage of $1,286, or 83 per cent of $1,550, to enjoy the 
Ford worker’s budget. However, Column B indicates 
that he receives only 19240 marks, or 37.7 per cent of 
this amount, or $485. 


Red Cross Distributing Wheat 


Information made available by the American Red Cross 
indicates that more than 1,000 of the 3,600 local Red Cross 
Chapters have already filed applications for Farm Board 
wheat. The Red Cross has made requisitions to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board for 10,000,000 of the 40,000,000 bushels 
which are “earmarked.” Red Cross Chapters in large 
cities, such as Philadelphia, Cleveland, New Orleans and 
Indianapolis, have submitted applications. Sixty-four per 
cent of the Red Cross Chapters are county-wide in scope. 
Congress appropriated no money for milling, transporta- 
tion, etc. Therefore, the Red Cross had to work out a 
plan to have grinding, handling and transportation done 


by the milling industry, which will be compensated in the 
form of wheat. 


Farmers Plan to Grow Own Food 


Farmers, especially in the South, are determined this 
year to be more nearly self-sustaining as to food and 
feedstuffs, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, in its report on the farm situation 
for April 1. Farmers in large numbers are planning to 
curtail unprofitable cash crops because of continued low 
prices. 

Farm prices of all agricultural commodities listed by 
the Bureau are below pre-war levels, ranging from a low 
of 50 per cent of pre-war for cotton to a high of 76 per 
cent of pre-war for dairy products. The average index 
of prices received by farmers in March was 61 per cent 
of pre-war, or one point higher than in February. Farm 
wages in January were 98 per cent of pre-war, and in- 
dustrial wage rates were stated to be 191 per cent of 


pre-war. 
Federal Pension Aid 


For the first time in the history of the old age security 
movement a federal measure for pension aid (H.R. 8765) 
has been reported out favorably by a congressional com- 
mittee and placed on the calendar for final consideration. 
The bill was introduced in the House by William P. 
Connery, Jr.. of Massachusetts, chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor, and in the Senate by Senator C. C. 
Dill, of Washington. The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a federal old age pension fund of $10,000,000 
to reimburse states having mandatory old age pensions 
to the extent of one-third of the costs of pensions. To 
obtain aid, states must provide pensions for persons not 
less than 65 years of age, who are citizens of the United 
States, who have no children able to support them, and 
who own no property worth more than $5,000. The bill 
provides for the administration of the fund by a special 
bureau in the Department of Labor. 

The bill has received support on the ground that the 
condition of many thousands of the aged, which is bad 
enough in times of prosperity, has become desperate dur- 
ing the depression and that federal funds obtained from 
income and inheritance taxes should be used to supple- 
ment the measures taken by states. 

In reporting the bill favorably Mr. Connery declared 
that the hearings showed conclusively the great need for 
such a law. “The sorrowful picture of old couples going 
to the poorhouse and being separated in the declining 
years of their lives, to say nothing of dying alone and 
uneared for, was graphically shown to the committee by 
welfare workers from all over the country. Evidence was 
introduced to show that the cost of old age pensions 
would be much less to the states and municipalities than 
is the present cost of the workhouse institutions.” 

Mr. Connery continued: “It is inconceivable to me that 
this nation should allow self-respecting American men 
and women who have given the best years of their lives 
in raising families and contributing to the welfare of the 
country to end their days in poverty and destitution 
brought about through no fault of their own.” 

The bulletin of the American Association for Old Age 
Security declares that “as soon as the action of the House 
comunittee became known, many appeals for early action, 
pledges of support and recommendations for a favorable 
vote on the floor reached Congressmen from all over the 
country, indicating the widespread public sentiment for 
prompt aid to the helpless indigent aged of America.” 
333 
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